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( 253 ) 
ON THE NATIVES OF GUIANA. 

By Sir ROBERT SCHOMBURGK. 
Read before the Society, 27th November 1844. 

So great is the similarity in appearance of the aborigines 
of America, in provinces far removed from each other, and 
differing in climate and productions, that accurate observers 
have been struck with the surprising resemblance in figure 
and aspect. Pedro de Cicca de Leon, who had an extensive 
knowledge of the American Indians, writes, — " The people, 
men and women, although they are divided into many na- 
tions, inhabiting different climates, appear, nevertheless, like 
the children of one family." 

Though the inhabitants of the northern, compared with 
the southern parts of America, are tall and robust, a national 
resemblance may be easily traced, especially in women. In 
both men and women the head is large in comparison with 
the body, and the trunk with the limbs. The hah', though 
occasionally of a red colour, is in general black, straight, 
coarse, and of luxuriant growth. The iris of the eye is black, 
the eyelash long, and the eyebrow finely arched and slender. 
Thus the Guianese, with the advantage of a fine proportioned 
figure, may vie with the European. In some individuals an 
obliquity of the eye is very apparent, the external canthus 
being raised towards the temple. The distance between the 
eyes is perhaps a peculiarity which the American shares with 
the Mongolian. The greatest difference of the long to the 
short diameter of the osseous cavity of the eye is t 7 ^, and the 
least difference & of an inch. The nose is, generally speak- 
ing, prominent, long, and thick towards the nostrils, the 
openings being directed downwards, as in the Caucasian. 
The mouth is rather large, the lips protuberant, without ap- 
proaching the thrown-up lip of the African. The teeth, which 
are seldom good, are destroyed at an early age owing to the 
practice of chewing the cassada bread, for the purpose of 
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making it into an intoxicating drink ; and thus, without any 
farther examination, the skull of a native Guiana woman may 
be recognised. The pelvis is well covered, and apparently 
of a capacity equal to the Caucasian. The hand is small and 
slender. The inferior extremities are well proportioned. The 
foot is, if anything, somewhat broad compared with the Cau- 
casian, and in proportion to the difference, strength and soli- 
dity appear to be the result ; for the Indian of Guiana, in 
walking, far surpasses the African, — children from six to 
eight years of age having been known to march sixteen miles 
in a day without complaining of fatigue. The skin of the 
female is of a soft texture, notwithstanding the pores are 
much larger than in the European. 

The South Americans are generally short, and differ in this 
respect from their brethren of the North. Indeed, the ave- 
rage height of the Indians I have seen, amounts to no more 
than five feet four inches ; the tallest was five feet eight and 
a quarter inches. Hearne, the north polar traveller, saw 
among the Indians in Canada, individuals who measured six 
feet four inches, and the Muscogulges and Cherokees of North 
America are taller than Europeans, many being above six 
feet, and few under five feet eight inches. In this particular 
the following measurements are interesting, — 
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nent, and not falling back. In the Chiquitos the same cha- 
racter is exaggerated, and the head is nearly circular, while 
in the Moxos it is more oblong : this last form is very nearly 
that of the Guarani or Paraguay Indians."* Dr Prichard also 
cites the observation by Dr Morton, ' that the heads of the 
Caribs, as well of the Antillas as of Terra Firma, are natu- 
rally rounded.' "f 

" The skulls of the Indians, which Sir Robert Schomburgk 
has done me the honour to submit to my examination, include 
specimens of the Carib, of continental South America, of the 
Taruma, the Wapisiana, the Arawaak, and the Macusi In- 
dians, all natives of Guiana, and belonging to the Caribee 
division of the great Basilio-guarani group of M. D'Orbigny's 
classification of the South American Aborigines." 

" The tribe which still retains the name of ' Carib' in Guiana, 
has long ceased the practice of artificially flattening the head, 
which characterised the Caribs inhabiting the neighbouring 
Caribean Islands. The skull of the individual of the con- 
tinental tribe, a female, is ovate, viewed from above: the 
occiput is not flattened as in the Peruvian and Californian In- 
dians, but is moderately prominent, rounded, and rather nar- 
row. The forehead is narrow, and slopes with a gentle curve 
directly from the interorbital space, which is more promi- 
nent than the superciliary ridges, and has no medium verti- 
cal impression. The alae of the sphenoid present a margin of 
half an inch in length to join the parietal. The cheek-bones 
and lower border of the orbit are moderately prominent. 
The nasal bones are continued with a very slight depression 
from the interorbital prominence. The superior maxillary 
bones are slightly protruded. The lower border of the malar 
process of the maxillary bone is slightly concave. The lower 
border of the orbit is a little more concave than the upper 
one : the spheno-orbital fissure widely open anteriorly. The 
length of the skull is 6 J inches : its greatest breadth 5 \ : its 
height from the vertex to the lined margin of the foramen 
magnum 5 inches." 

" Of the three skulls of the Taruma Indians, all of which are 

* History of Man, 8vo., 1843. t lb-, p. 364. 
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female, two have rather more prominent foreheads than the 
Carib : in the third it curves backward in the same degree 
from the interorbital prominence ; the nasal bones are broader 
and flatter; in other respects they closely agree with the Carib 
skull : one of them, a young female about 14, presents an ab- 
normal elevation of the upper and right side of the frontal 
bone." 

" The Wapisiana skull presents the ovate form, but the oc- 
ciput is rather more prominent, and the prominent part more 
circumscribed: the interorbital space is slightly depressed, 
owing to the projection of the supraorbital ridges : the fore- 
head is a little more convex than in the Carib ; but the gene- 
ral resemblance is as close as that which usually obtains be- 
tween the skulls of two individuals of the same race. 

" The cranium of the Macusi Indian is more oblong and el- 
lipsoid viewed from above : the forehead is broader, the parie- 
tal region narrower, or at least not broader than it is in the 
shorter crania of the Carib and Taruma tribes. The frontal 
sinuses cause the supraorbital ridges to project beyond the 
interorbital space : the nasal bones are more prominent than 
in the Carib and Taruma Indians ; the malar bones are equally 
prominent : the outer angle of the malar process of the maxil- 
lary bones overhangs the concave line leading thence to the 
alveolar processes. The general character of the facial part 
of the skull resembles that of the Patagonian Indian ; but the 
prominent convex occiput, and general form of the cranium 
approaches nearer to the Carib form." 

" In one Macusi skull, the spheno-orbital fissure is as much 
dilated anteriorly as in the other Caribeans ; but in a second 
specimen, it was as narrow as in the Patagonian. The nasal 
bones are flatter in the second than in the first specimen of 
Macusi cranium." 

" All the Indian skulls manifest the same inferiority in the 
size of the true molar teeth, as compared with the teeth of 
Negroes and Australians ; the incisors, canines, and premo- 
lars, or bicuspides, are not smaller than in the Black races." 

" They all agree in the roundness or convexity of the occi- 
pital region, and differ in this respect, as well as in their more 
symmetrical figure, from the skulls of the Peruvian, Chilian, 
and Patagonian Indians." 
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Although a difference in language is not an argument 
against the descent from a common stock, whore similarity 
in form and structure exists, it may safely be concluded that 
tribes speaking allied languages were earlier or later related. 
In the language of the Northern and Southern Indians, the 
greatest uniformity prevails, which is particularly exemplified 
in that of the "Wapisiana and Delaware, or Lenape tribes. M. 
Du Ponceau has called attention to the compound words in 
the North American languages, by which means they can be 
increased to any extent. The same remark may be applied 
to the Wapisiana language. The language of the Northern 
Indian is remarkably copious ; so is that of the "Wapisiana. 
The words for brother and sister are manifold ; and their sig- 
nification shews whether the brother or sister is older or 
younger than the speaker, whether married, and in possession 
of one child or children. For every case in this respect the 
Wapisiana have a word, the abstract of which is brother or 
sister, but which points out the comparative age and domes- 
tic history of the individual spoken of. The adjective in the 
language of the European becomes a verb in that of the De- 
laware and Wapisiana, and passes through moods and tenses. 
The verbs to have and to be do not exist ; they are compound 
with the possession and existence of a thing, and expressed 
according as the noun is animate or inanimate. An example 
of this peculiarity in the Cherokee language is recorded in 
the Massachusetts Historical Collection. Examples of the 
analogous, and frequently identical structure of the Delaware 
and Wapisiana languages might be proved point for point, 
according to the peculiarities which Du Ponceau, Pickering, 
and other philologists have remarked.* 

I now come to the question of origin. To guide the inquirer 
through the intricacies of this labyrinth, to give him a notion 
from whence came the nation of America, there is not a 



* Blumenbach, Priohard, and Morton, are of opinion, that the Aborigines 
of North and South America have descended from a common stock. In the 
faithful portrait, remarks Humboldt, which an excellent observer, Mr Volney, 
has drawn of the Canada Indians, we undoubtedly recognise the tribes scattered 
over the meadows of the Rioapure, and the Coroni. 
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vestige of history, not a thread of tradition ; our knowledge 
on the subject depends wholly upon hypothetical reasoning. 

The opinions which at present have been promulgated with 
regard to this subject may be divided into three heads. 

I. They are indigenous, or coeval with the continent which 
they inhabit. 

II. They are of Asiatic origin, and, emigrating from that 
continent, peopled first the South Sea Islands, and spread 
thence over the American continent. 

III. They arrived across Behring's Straits and the Aleutian 
Islands, and spread thence over the New World. 

It has been attempted to establish the hypothesis, that the 
first germs of the development of the human race in America 
can be sought for nowhere but in the so-called New World. 
But unless it can be proved, that the laws of nature are in 
direct violation of the Inspired record, which expressly says, 
that " God has made of one blood all the nations of men to 
dwell on all the face of the earth,'' we must still appeal to 
that Holy Book for interpretation, and reject the hypothesis. 

The Bible and profane history corroborate the narrative, 
that ancient Egypt and Hindostan were invaded by a power- 
ful tribe who introduced their peculiar customs into the con- 
quered country, built temples and pyramids, and covered them 
with hieroglyphics. Historians here allude to the Cushites, 
who, after having erected a splendid empire, were dispersed 
by the Almighty. They are traced chiefly by the ruins of 
their mural defences in a north-easterly direction to Pales- 
tine ; by the relics found in their tumuli, and their peculiar 
zodiacal signs, to the north of Siberia, where all further 
traces of them are lost. Similar tumuli, mural defences, hie- 
roglyphic inscriptions, astronomical divisions of time, and 
zodiacal signs, were used by the civilized aboriginal race of 
America; and as the geographical position of Behring's 
Straits and the Aleutian Islands admit the possibility of emi- 
gration from Asia to America, we are led to believe that the 
Toltecans and Aztecs arrived that way. They were, how- 
ever, expelled by succeeding hordes, and during the struggle 
for occupancy, the earthen ramparts may have been con- 
structed ; but the frequent attacks and the arrival of new 
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hordes rendered their destruction inevitable, if they obsti- 
nately persisted in remaining ; they, therefore, abandoned 
the country to the conquerors, emigrated southward, and be- 
came ultimately extinct. The descendants of the latter savage 
tribes, the conquerors of the ancient Mexicans, constitute at 
present the aboriginal inhabitants of North and South Ame- 
rica ; tribes, whose language, though dissimilar, possess phi- 
lological affinities, and who are distinguished by the same 
predilections for a nomadic or roving and savage life, and are 
given alike to war and to the chase. 

The Mongolian races of Northern Asia possess a similar 
disposition ; but we may infer a still stronger affinity between 
the Indians of North America and the nomadic tribes of 
Northern Asia, from anatomical coincidences. Indeed, Dr 
Prichard, in alluding to the Mongolian races and the North 
American Indians, observes, " we do not find that any clearly 
defined difference has been generally proved between the two 
classes of nations." 

The present American race, if we do not enter into spe- 
cialties, blended with the Mongolian to the north, spreads 
over the greater part of the New World ; and, however feeble 
their intellect may be, they surpass the more civilized, but 
now extinct, races of Mexico, in their full belief of the exist- 
ence of one Good Spirit and a future state. 

The religious belief of a nation ought to be kept strictly 
in view in tracing affinities and relationship. The absence 
of all idolatry among the aborigines has struck the inquirer 
as very remarkable. 

The numerous instances of strong resemblance in manners 
and customs of the Samoiedes and Yakutes in Erman's Reise, 
struck me as very remarkable ; and I have no doubt that 
further investigation will lead to remarkable results as to 
the origin of the Guiana Indians. 

The Samoiedes believe in the existence of a Supreme Being, 
the creator and preserver of all things ; but they offer him no 
worship, because they suppose that he takes no notice of them, 
and requires nothing of them. To another being, inferior to 
the Supreme, but yet very powerful, eternal and invisible, but 
inclined to evil, they ascribe all misfortunes. 
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They believe also in a future state, or that the soul wan- 
ders forth from the grave, in which they accordingly inter 
the clothes and the bows and arrows of the deceased, in order 
that they may be ready for the use of their owner when he 
stands in need of them. 

If we substitute for the word Samoiedes, " Guiana abori- 
gines," we have a statement of their religious belief. The 
Macusis name their good spirit Makunaima, the evil one 
Immawari ; of the latter there are legions. The soul, which 
leaves the body when man dies, is called Tecketong. 

The religious rites of the Yakutes are similar to those of 
the Samoiedes ; both tribes have priests or Biuhns, who are 
reputed mediators between men and the gods, and connect 
magical performances with their incantations. 

The Piatzas or Piais of the Guiana Indians exercise simi- 
lar functions, and constitute a powerful priesthood. The 
Piatzas, when performing their superstitious customs, use 
rattles and bells ; others, chiefly the Caribs and "Wapisianas, 
avail themselves of drums. A similar custom prevails among 
the Yakutes and Samoiedes. There is another custom of 
the ancient Yakutes, which is followed by the Warraus and 
other Indian tribes in Guiana in a somewhat similar manner, 
namely, the custom of burying alive or killing the oldest ser- 
vants or favourites of a prince at his funeral, which, however, 
is now abolished. At the funeral of one of their chieftains 
or principal men, the Warraus place the favourite hunting- 
dog of the deceased, alive, with his former master, into the 
grave ; or, as is now more frequently the case, the dog is 
killed and buried with him. 

When the Yakutes meet with a fine tree, they presently 
hang up all manner of nick-nacks about it ; a custom which is 
followed generally by the Indians of Guiana. 

The pyramidal huts of the Indians in the interior of Guiana, 
chiefly the Macusis, Wapisianas, and Tarumas, are remark- 
able for their size, and the walls are sometimes made of clay, 
sometimes of bark of trees, covered with palm-leaves, which 
are rendered impervious to the rain, by clay being thrown 
upon them. 

In the winter the Yakutes inhabit jurte or yourds, which 
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are pyramidal huts made of boards, and covered with grass 
and mud. 

The tents of the Samoiedes are made of pieces of bark, 
covered with reindeer skin, and are made of a pyramidal form. 

The description which the author of the Neue Nackrichten 
gives of the appearance of the Samoiedes holds good in many 
respects, if compared with the Guiana Indians ; but nothing 
has struck me more forcibly than the observation, that the 
females are often mothers at the age of ten or twelve years, 
and cease to bear children at thirty. 

The Indians of Guiana obtain their wives by purchase, or 
by a three or four years' labour, if they do not possess the 
required purchase-money. Early engagements, therefore, take 
place, and the boy or young man is permitted to pay visits to 
his intended in the interval till marriage takes place. 

Erman was told by an old Yakuti, that among the northern 
families of his tribe, who were not converted to Christianity, 
polygamy was still prevailing, and that the men purchase 
their brides, for a sum of money which is called Koluim ; but 
as frequently the family of the young man was not able to pay 
the whole sum at once, they were betrothed at an early period, 
to afford time to pay the sum by instalments, and during 
which period the young man was permitted to visit his bride. 

According to Erman, the language of the Yakutes pre- 
serves the inflection of adjectives through case and gender, 
a peculiarity which is worthy of consideration. This travel- 
ler's observations with regard to their national songs and mu- 
sic, refer likewise to the Indians of Guiana ; their song con- 
sists only of a few notes, and the theme is constantly repeated 
in short phrases, inspired at the moment, or caused by events 
known to the singers. These songs are plaintive, and more 
like a dirge than the effusion of a joyful spirit. 

The similarity in manners and customs between the Yaku- 
tes and Samoiedes and the Indians of Guiana, cannot be called 
accidental coincidences, and urge us to inquire, whether ad- 
ditional confirmatory proofs can be discovered of these tribes 
being of a common origin. 

But this similarity in manners, &c, does not refer solely to 
the Yakutes and Samoiedes ; it may be traced through all 
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those tribes with which the two Asiatic races are connected. 
Erman relates some festivities of the Chinese Mongoles, du- 
ring which he was present at Mai-ma-tshen, — his description 
of their song and dance will equally apply to that practised 
by the Indians in the interior of Guiana. 

Like many of the Indian tribes, and chiefly the Caribs, the 
inhabitants of Mai-ma-tshen constantly change the /for r, and 
vice versa, in the pronunciation of words. But what most 
astonished me, was his observation, that the Maadjus, who, 
form the higher classes of the Chinese subjects, wear a knob 
made of a whitish rock, as a sign of the high caste to which 
they belonged ; and cylindrical pieces of white rock, more or 
less perforated, according to the descent of the individual, 
and executed by manual labour, are worn by the Indians at 
the banks of the Uaupe's, in the province of Rio Negro, as a 
token of high birth and chieftainship. Their religion acknow- 
ledges a god of horses, of cows, &c. The Indians of Guiana 
do not call these fancied spirits gods, but masters or lords of 
the horses, cows, &c, and consider them to possess eternal life 
and supernatural powers. 

Notwithstanding the greatest similarity is traced in man- 
ners and customs, I confess I have not been able as yet to dis- 
cover any analogy, by comparing the vocabularies of the north- 
ern Asiatic languages with those of Guiana. I do not de- 
spair yet, that, with more time and more resources at my hand, 
I may succeed in finding that similarity which is still required 
to add the concluding link to the chain. 

It has not been proved as yet whence the languages of the 
Yakutes and Samoiedes originated; and may not one rather 
expect that a race like the ancestors of the Guianese, emigrat- 
ing to regions, under the sky of which nature exhibited her- 
self in such various forms, and where life and the means to 
sustain it obliged them to use different means, should, in the 
lapse of centuries, operate upon a language which, not being 
written, depended upon oral delivery ? History informs us 
of the rapidity with which tribes in adversity forget their lan- 
guage ; and the Holy Bible instances the Jews in captivity, 
who, in so short a period as seventy years, had forgotten the 
Hebrew language. 

vol. i. s 
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From these general remarks, I turn to an enumeration 
of the tribes, and some of the most striking characteristics of 
the Indians who inhabit those parts of Guiana which I have 
visited. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to form a close approxima- 
tion to truth in calculating the number of aborigines within 
the boundaries of British Guiana. Our imperfect knowledge 
of the country and still more their wandering life increase 
this difficulty. In 1840 I estimated the tribes who inhabit 
the British territory at seven thousand. I fear much that 
since that period they have materially decreased. Smallpox 
was introduced among the Macusis, Wapisianas, and Atorais 
in 1842, and has brought many to an untimely grave, so that 
I think scarcely six thousand are left, in a territory which 
comprises about 100,000 square miles. 
The different tribes who inhabit Guiana consist of — 

Arawaaks. Atorais or Atorias. 

Warraus. Tarumas. 

Caribs or Caribisi. Woyavais. 

Accawais or Waccawaios. Maopityans. 

Macusis. Pianaghotto. 

Ardcunas. Drios. 

Wapisianas. 
The Arawaaks and Warraus live in the coast regions, and 
their small settlements extend scarcely one hundred miles 
inland. They number about three thousand. The Caribs 
inhabit the lower Mazaruni and Cuyuni. The settlements 
at the Guidaru have been abandoned, and the population, 
once the lords of the soil, does not at present exceed three 
hundred. 

The Accawais or Waccawaios inhabit the upper Demerara, 
the Mazaruni, and Pataro. The two subtribes, the Waicas 
and Soerikongs, inhabit, the former the regions between the 
river Cuyuni and the Barima, the latter the upper river Ma- 
zaruni, and unitedly amount to six hundred. The Macusis 
live in the open country or savannahs of the Rupununi Pa- 
rima, and the mountain chains Packaraima and Canuku. 

Those who inhabit the British territory amount probably 
to twelve hundred ; the whole tribe is probably not less than 
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two thousand five hundred. They are bounded to the north 
by the Arecunas, who dwell in the mountainous regions and 
savannahs at the springs of the rivers Caroni, Cuyuni, and 
Mazaruni. They are a powerful tribe, and in manners and 
language closely connected with the Macusis. This does not, 
however, prevent enmities and wars from breaking out among 
them, and the Arecunas are accused of being poisoners and 
night murderers. The number inhabiting British Guiana is 
perhaps five hundred. The Wapisianas or Mauxinians are 
a tribe belonging to the savannahs of the upper Rupununi 
and the banks of the Parima. They have been reduced by 
smallpox to four hundred. The Atorais are nearly extinct. 
The same refers to the Dauris, a subtribe of the former ; and 
to the Amaripas. Of the latter, Miaha, an old woman of 
seventy or eighty years of age, whom I saw in 1843 in Watu 
Ticaba, was the last of her tribe. The Atorais and Dauris 
scarcely number one hundred individuals, of whom only thirty- 
five or forty are pure Atorais and Dauris. The Tarumas, four 
hundred strong, inhabit the tributaries of the upper Esse- 
quibo. The Woyawais, a race who live in the regions be- 
tween the sources of the Essequibo and confluence of the 
Amazon, number about three hundred and fifty. 

The Maopityans, Mawackos or Frog Indians, are rapidly 
approaching extinction. They are now restricted to a single 
settlement near the river Caphewin. Their whole number 
amounted in July 1843, to thirty-nine individuals, viz., four- 
teen men, eleven women, eight boys, and six girls. They 
were formerly divided into two small settlements, but lat- 
terly they have united, and are now living in one great 
circular hut, eighty-six feet in diameter, and of a propor- 
tionate height, isolated from other Indians by thick forests 
and high mountains, their nearest neighbours being the 
Woyawais to the south, and the Tarumas of the Essequibo 
to the west. The "Wapisianas call them Maopityan, from 
" Mao," a frog, and " Pityan," people or tribe, but they call 
themselves Mawakwa. I have not been able, upon the most 
minute inquiries, to learn that the flatness of head is the 
result of artificial means. The average height of the men is 
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five feet six inches, that of the women four feet ten inches. 
The bows of the Maopityans are longer than those of the 
Macusis and Wapisianas, being generally from six feet ten 
inches to seven feet in length. The arrows are pointed with 
bone, and when required, are poisoned with a preparation 
made from a plant. It is not strong, nor does it preserve its 
quality so long as the Macusi Urari. They are a very in- 
genious people. The combs which they manufacture are 
really beautiful. The teeth are made of hard palmwood, 
and fastened into a piece of bone. At the distance of an 
inch and a half below this bone are fixed two pieces of palm- 
wood, one on each side of the teeth, and the space between 
the two pieces and the bone is plaited with red and white 
cotton, which serves for ornament, and gives the teeth a firm 
fixture. 

The Pianoghotto and Drios inhabit the upper Corentyne ; 
but from the uncertainty of the boundaries of British Guiana, 
I cannot form an estimate of the number which belong to the 
British territory; therefore, not including the three last 
tribes, I estimate them at six thousand eight hundred and 
fifty. 

The Indian tribes of Guiana paint their faces and bodies 
with lines, sometimes straight, sometimes in imitation of the 
Etruscan or Grecian patterns. A few, and among them the 
Warraus, Arawaaks, and Macusis, slightly tatoo their faces. 
The tatooing generally consists of a few curved lines at the 
corners of the mouth, and over the eyebrows, giving to the 
faces of the females, among whom it is more customary than 
the men, a characteristic and not uninteresting expression. 

They wear glass beads about their arms, neck, and ankles, 
and when these cannot be procured, they substitute the teeth 
of monkeys, peccaris, and divers seeds or shells. The dress 
of the men is restricted to a piece of cloth covering the loins, 
and of the women to a small apron formed of glass beads. 
"When they are able to procure a kind of blue cotton cloth, 
which in the colony is called salempor, they give it the pre- 
ference to their own manufacture, although inferior in dura- 
bility. The way in which the cloth is worn, or a difference 
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in its size, in a great measure designates the tribe. The 
Kirishanas, CEwakus, and some of the Maionkongs, dispense 
with all clothes, and paint their bodies black and red with 
pigment. 

The form of hut is sometimes characteristic of the tribe ; 
and while the hut of the Warrau, Arawaak, and Carib is a 
mere shed, that of the Macusi and Wapisiana is frequently 
built of mud, surmounted by a roof of a pointed form, of al- 
most eastern character. These roofs are neatly thatched 
with palm-leaves ; and whatever may be the form of the house, 
this substance is generally used. The inner structure is 
simple, and answers all the purposes for which it is intended. 
The absence of nails and bolts is replaced by lianas or withes. 

The hut of the Wapisiana is dome-shaped, and displays 
considerable architectural skill. These houses, for the most 
part, have only a ground floor ; I noticed, however, among 
the Caribs, huts having one story, the communication being 
effected by a ladder on the outside. 

Several families will occupy a single hut, which is in no 
way partitioned off. In every village there is a house exclu- 
sively dedicated to the reception of strangers. It is usually 
situated in the midst of the community, and is furnished 
and provisioned by the chieftain and his family. This house 
is called Tapoi by the Macusis and Wapisianas. 

The CEwakus and Kirishanas on the rivers Parima and 
Orinoco, and the Muras on the Amazon, have no fixed habi- 
tations. Like the gipsies, they hold little intercourse with 
foreigners, wander from place to place, and build a tempo- 
rary shed. No girdle surrounds their loins, no perizoma 
hides their nakedness. 

Although the same hut may be occupied by more families 
than one, there is no community of utensils. These, as may 
be presumed, are very simple, consisting of many sorts of 
earthenware vessels of different shapes and sizes, resembling 
in form the Etruscan vases. The women principally fabri- 
cate the pottery, and mould with the hand the largest vases, 
containing from twenty-five to thirty gallons. These are 
frequently ornamented with Greek and arabesque designs. 
A few low stools carved out of a solid piece of wood, and re- 
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sembling the wooden pillows or head stools of the Egyptians, 
the necessary utensils for the preparation of the cassada 
bread, and the implements of the chase and of war, form the 
furniture of the hut. The inmates usually sit on their stools, 
or rest in their hammocks. Each tribe has its own hunting 
ground, and each family its own plantations, which, after the 
trees have been felled by the husband and grown-up sons, 
are cultivated by the women. 

Members of the same tribe frequently form small villages 
of from six to ten houses ; over which communities a chief- 
tain presides, called in the Carib language Yuputorikung, 
and in the Macusi Toyeputori, whose authority is only ac- 
knowledged to its full extent during feuds and wars. His 
power and influence depend upon his personal superiority in 
strength and enterprise. The hereditary dignity is derived 
from the mother ; but it is rendered easy for any one who 
has talent and courage to assume the command on the death 
of his predecessor, without the advantage of relationship, and 
his authority is more frequently retained by his undisputed 
superiority than by any formal election. 

It is customary among some nations, before a child is born, 
for its parents to subject themselves to a rigid fasting. The 
day after its birth it is carried into the air without a cover- 
ing on its head, or, as among the Macusis, the head is daubed 
over with arnotte or rucu. Their heads are generally more 
covered with hair than those of European children, and they 
learn to speak and to walk at an earlier period. They are 
frequently nursed until they are five or six years of age. At 
the birth of the child the husband receives the congratula- 
tions of his friends, and the women of the village are atten- 
tive to the wants of the mother, who is restored in a few days 
to her wonted strength and occupation. Twins are seldom 
born to them ; but I have nowhere found any reason to sup- 
pose that one is always destroyed. As a direct contradic- 
tion to this assertion, I have seen the Carib and Macusi 
mother with twins in her arms. The child is named by the 
piaiman, piatsang, pache, or conjuror, who receives an offer- 
ing of considerable value, and the strength of the incanta- 
tions, which he pronounces on that occasion in a dark hut, 
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corresponds with that of the fee. An Indian who has been 
named is supposed to be less subject to disease and misfor- 
tune. The appellations are generally patronymic. The 
borings of the lips, ears, and septum of the nose, take place 
at an early age, and are kept open by pieces of wood. The 
parents are exceedingly affectionate to their children, and, 
with one or two exceptions, I have never seen them adminis- 
ter personal correction ; they will bear any inconvenience, or 
even insult, rather than inflict punishment. 

The first delight of the boy is a bow and arrow. His little 
hand grasps the light bow, and with the greatest self-satis- 
faction and infantine prowess depicted on his face, he tries 
his skill, and takes small lizards and locusts as his mark. 
The girl assists her mother in the preparation of bread, of 
the favourite drink, or, by means of a primitive spindle, of 
thread from the indigenous cotton, for the manufacture of the 
hammock. They accompany their mothers to the provision 
fields, and help to cultivate the ground, and are accustomed 
at an early age to carry the heavy cassada roots to their 
homes. These wild children of the forest and savannahs are 
modest, and, without being tutored by their mothers, are re- 
served towards strangers. 

I have not observed many games among the children, but 
wrestling is frequently practised, and a kind of tennis, for 
which purpose they use balls made of indigenous caoutchouc, 
or the ears of maize or Indian corn. When the boys verge 
into manhood, they have to subject themselves to severe la- 
cerations on their breasts, made with the teeth of the wild 
hog, or the beak of the toucan. There are several other cere- 
monies which appear symbolical of courage, fearlessness, and 
endurance of pain, such as being put into a bag where there 
are stinging ants ; and if they endure these without shriek- 
ing, they are accepted as the companions of men. When a 
Warrau girl arrives at womanhood, she is merely deprived 
of her long hair ; but the young Mauhe, Mundrucu, and Mura 
women, at the Rio Negro and Amazon, at this interesting 
period have to undergo a most severe trial. Their ham- 
mocks are slung under the roof of the hut, where they are 
exposed to incessant smoke, besides being subjected to strict 
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fasting. There are many instances where they have paid for 
the ordeal with their lives. The A>rawaaks and Warraus 
celebrate this period with a feast and dance, at which the 
young girl appears, ornamented with beads, and the white 
down of birds, the latter of which, by means of a gummy 
substance, is fixed to her head, shoulders, and legs. 

Marriage is not accompanied by any religious rite. Al- 
though it is customary to hold a courtship, the parents not 
unfrequently arrange matters for their children in their in- 
fancy ; in which case, the young man is bound to assist the 
family of his wife till she arrives at womanhood. In the in- 
termediate time, he is very particular in his attention to her, 
presents her with beads, and brings her the best of what he 
has been able to procure at the chase. At the time of mar- 
riage, he leads her where he pleases, and establishes his 
own household. 

When the marriage takes place, the husband clears a suf- 
ficient space of ground for raising provisions. When cleared, 
it is made over to the care of the woman, who, from that 
time, has the whole management of it. 

The generality of husbands have only one wife, but poly- 
gamy is allowed and practised by all those who possess the 
means. I recollect an Arawaak chief in the river Berbice, 
who had five, the youngest of whom was a handsome girl of 
only thirteen years of age. The first generally pretends to 
superiority in domestic affairs over the rest ; but it is fre- 
quently necessary for the husband to exercise his authority 
in order to restore tranquillity in his harem. 

On the husband's return from hunting or fishing, his wife 
prepares his meal, which usually consists of flesh or game ; 
the latter is frequently boiled in the blood of the animal, and 
well seasoned with capsicums or cayenne pepper. The male 
part of the family all eat together, and, if the weather per- 
mit, before the door, in the open air. Squatted on the 
ground, the Indian dips his cassada bread into the pot which 
contains the food, and helps himself with his fingers to that 
piece of meat for which he has the greatest fancy. Their 
meals last but a short time, and every one rises as soon as 
he has done. The females do not eat with the men, but wait 
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till they have finished. It frequently happens, however, that 
a favourite dish is put aside by them for a period of undis- 
turbed enjoyment. 

The hog, cow, and fish of large size, are forbidden food. 
The Caribs are very particular in this respect. The delicious 
fish, the Sudis gigas, or pirarucu, one of the largest which 
swims in fresh water, and which abounds in the Rupununi, 
and different species of Siluridse, are considered unclean by 
the Macusis and Caribs. In their native woods and savan- 
nahs, where they are not degenerated through intercourse 
with Europeans, the meat of the domestic hog is held in hor- 
ror. I could never induce Irai, a Carib chieftain, who was 
otherwise a sensible man, to taste the smallest slice of ham. 
The herds of wild cattle on the savannahs of Rupununi and 
Rio Branco, are unmolested by the Macusi Indians who in- 
habit these regions, as the flesh is considered unclean. They, 
however, eat their native hogs, the peccari and cairuni. The 
cassada affords their chief sustenance. The root of this 
plant (Janipha manihot), which, in its natural state, is so 
poisonous, is, by a simple process, converted into nutritious 
food. After it has been washed and scraped, it is grated and 
pressed into an elastic tube, which is called a matappi, and 
has been made of the jlaited stems of a calathea. The tube 
being filled, its upper end is tied to one of the beams in the 
hut, so that its opposite end, which possesses a loop hole, 
remains a few feet from the ground ; a long pole is pushed 
through the loop-hole, the shorter end of which is fixed, while 
the longer being pressed down, serves as a powerful lever, 
and the elasticity of the tube presses the grated cassada for- 
cibly together, and the poisonous juice escapes through the in- 
terstices of the plaits. The mass, deprived of its juice, is then 
gradually dried, and, if required, some of the flour, after it 
has been sifted, is put upon a pan over a fire, and in a few 
minutes a cake, resembling an oatmeal cake in appearance, 
is ready. Violent as the poisonous juice of the cassada root 
proves to be, its narcotic principle is so volatile, that it 
escapes by being exposed to fire ; the Indian forms, there- 
fore, a sauce of the juice, which resembles ketchup or soy. 
VOL. I. T 
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Yams, bananas, and Indian corn, form the other articles of 
food which they cultivate in their fields. They are particu- 
larly fond of the half-ripe ears of the Indian corn, which they 
parch ; this custom equally prevails in Egypt. In the morn- 
ing the women rise first, and, after having taken the custom- 
ary bath, they prepare their husband's breakfast. The In- 
dian eats little at one time, but he eats often ; the general 
hours are sunrise, ten, noon, three, and sunset. The chief 
meals are breakfast and supper. 

The Indians prepare different beverages of divers fruits 
and Indian corn ; but the favourite drink is paiwori, which is 
prepared from cassada bread. The bread is for that purpose 
made thicker, and is carbonized on its surface ; it is then 
broken into pieces, and, after boiling water has been poured 
over it, the women begin to turn it about with their hands, 
the large lumps being taken out and chewed, and then put 
into the pot again. This process, they say, increases the 
fermentation of the decoction, and renders it intoxicating. 
Cassiri, which is a fermented liquor from the sweet potato 
or yam, is made in a similar way. 

The preparation of this beverage for a drinking feast will 
occupy the women several days. A large trough, in the form 
of a canoe, is an indispensable piece of furniture in a chief's 
hut. Although it may contain from a hundred to a hundred 
and twenty gallons, 1 have seen it emptied in the course of 
the day by forty or fifty individuals. 

The scenes incident to a feast of this description do not 
present much variety. The invitations having been given 
several days before, the young men of the village from whence 
the invitation emanated, repair the preceding night to the 
neighbouring settlements to repeat the summons. The guests 
assemble the next day, their faces and figures being much 
painted and decorated with feathers, necklaces of monkey 
and peccari teeth, and seeds. The dancers arrange them- 
selves round the trough which contains the intoxicating 
drink, with their bodies bent forwards ; the one who follows 
the leader has a calabash in his right hand, and in the left a 
maraca or rattle ; the others seize upon any object which 
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falls first in their way, the men a war-club, a gun, or a 
cutlass ; the females, a baby, a puppy, or a monkey ; and, 
with eyes bent to the ground, the dance commences, the 
measure of which is in triple time. It is accompanied by a 
monotonous song, which is strongly marked by stamping 
with the foot, or knocking the ground with a hollow cylinder 
of bamboo, surrounded with the seed vessels of a species of 
cerbera, which make a' rattling noise. The words of the 
dancers, which are extemporaneous, are frequently repeated. 
They continue moving round and round, first one way and 
then the other, or they follow each other in single file. After 
this measured dance, which is intended to keep away evil 
spirits, the leader of the column approaches the trough of 
paiwori, and, taking the calabash from the hand of his neigh- 
bour, dips it gravely into the trough, and takes a sip ; this 
is announced by the recommencement of the song, and the 
rattling of the maraca. The calabash is then presented 
to the others, who help themselves at pleasure. Several 
other dances follow, which are monotonous in song and move- 
ment. 

The paiwori resembles in taste our malt liquor, and when 
taken in large quantities is intoxicating ; it has not, how- 
ever, the injurious effects of spiritous liquors, but the scenes 
which accompany such a drinking bout beggar all descrip- 
tion. Unpalatable as this beverage must prove to a Euro- 
pean, when presented to him as a pledge by his host it is 
necessary that he should drink it ; the contrary would offend 
the Indian and awaken distrust. 

Dancing appears to be a practice which belongs as much 
to the civilized nations of the world, as to those whom we 
have termed savages ; and all the Indian tribes whom I have 
had the opportunity of becoming acquainted with, delight in 
this amusement. 

They possess several instruments, chiefly flutes, made upon 
primitive principles, some of reeds or bamboo, others of the 
thigh bones of animals. The "Warrau Indians have, in large 
settlements, the band-master or hohohit, whose duty it is to 
train his pupils to blow upon flutes made of reeds and bam- 
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boo, in which a small reed, on the principle of the clarionet, 
is introduced, and, according to the size of the opening, it 
causes a higher or deeper sound, and this is in some instances 
powerfully increased by a hollow bamboo, often five feet long, 
which is called wauawalli. These rude musicians are taught, 
according as their band-master makes a sign, to fall in with 
their instruments, and thus produce an effect similar to the 
Russian horn-bands. The effect, chiefly at a short distance, 
resembles strikingly that peculiar music of the Russians, and 
the favourite melody of the Warraus has something musical 
in its composition surpassing all others. 

The quamah is a hollow flute of bamboo, of peculiar con- 
struction, and mostly in use among the Caribs. The Carib 
sounds it as he approaches his home in token of his arrival ; 
and, as in the silent woods, or among the mountains, it is 
heard at a considerable distance, preparations for his recep- 
tion are immediately made. The music is peculiar, and, 
probably descended for ages, is characteristic of that wild- 
ness which has rendered the Carib so formidable. (Plate I. 
fig. 1.) 

The Macusi Indians amuse themselves for hours, singing 
a monotonous song, the words of which, Hai-a, hai-a, have 
no farther signification. I add a copy, in Plate I. fig. 2, of 
this musical morceau, which is quite " sui generis." 

The Indians are not without poetical feeling. Irai, the 
chieftain of the Caribs, before he was converted, lost his child 
in 1835 at the Rupununi. I became about this time ac- 
quainted with him, and as we sojourned for some weeks at 
his settlement, I heard him generally singing words in a 
melancholy strain. I asked him the signification, and he 
told me he bewailed his child. The words were addressed 
to the child in the grave : — 

" Come, dear child, to me. Come out a little ; let us speak 
together. Why do you not speak to-day 1 I hear the flute of 
Donkaba "Waehra. It is your uncle's flute which sounds ; 
come out a little before your uncle comes.'' 

The' strophe and antistrophe were frequently repeated. 

The Arecunas, who live in the neighbourhood of the re- 
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markable sandstone mountains, Roraima, always more; or less 
wrapped in clouds, sing, " Of Roraima, the red-rocked, I sing, 
where with day-break night still prevails." 

Generally speaking, the voices of the Indians are mellow, 
but not strong ; and I have heard it repeatedly remarked from 
such as are able to form a judgment, that the hymns which 
they heard sung by the converted Indians, at the Protestant 
mission at Bartika Grove, surpassed in sweetness any con- 
gregation they had heard in the civilized part of the colony. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Indians of Guiana differ in 
some respects according to the tribe to which the deceased 
belonged. If a man of consequence dies among the War- 
raus, he is put into a canoe in lieu of a coffin, and all which 
he possessed when alive, such as bows, arrows, clothes, 
and beads, are buried with him ; over his heart they place a 
looking-glass. They frequently kill the favourite dog of the 
deceased, and put it with him into the grave. He is buried 
in the house which he inhabited, and a fire is kept burning 
on the spot for many nights. His relations assemble to be- 
wail his loss with excessive and outrageous lamentations ; 
and this is renewed at different times, and continues for many 
months. The widow and children of the Warrau become 
the property of his brother or next male relation. However, 
should the widow refuse him, the incensed relations frequent- 
ly satisfy themselves by subjecting her to a violent whipping, 
after which she may live with whom she pleases. 

If the individual be an influential man the hut is burnt 
down, sometimes the whole village. The Macusis follow 
the custom of the Warraus in burying the property of the 
dead. His dog is buried alive, not only to assist him in 
hunting in the other world, but likewise to watch over his 
body. The Atorais are, as far as I am aware, the only na- 
tion who put the dead body upon a heap of wood, and burn it. 
The ceremonies of the Arawaaks are similar. Upon the 
demise of a man of some standing, the relations plant a pro- 
vision field with cassada roots, and bewail him with sudden 
outbursts of lamentation. After the period of twelve moons, 
the relations and friends of the deceased are called together, 
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and the cassada which was planted at the time of his death 
being now ripe, the guests are feasted with paiwori and 
game. A dance is performed over his grave, and the dancers 
flog each other with whips prepared for that purpose, which 
they hang up in the hut of the deceased when the ceremony 
is over. About six moons later another dance follows, when 
these whips are. buried, and with them the remembrance of 
the dead, as well as any resentment which may have been 
felt in consequence of the severe flogging which has been in- 
flicted upon each other. 

The Caribs put the body into a hammock, where it is daily 
washed by the wives or nearest female relatives, and watch- 
ed, that it be not molested by beasts of prey or insects. 
After it has become putrid, the bones are cleansed, painted, 
and put into a pacal or basket, and carefully preserved. If 
they abandon this settlement, the bones are consumed with 
fire, and the ashes collected and taken with them. The 
women who cleanse the bones are considered unclean for 
several moons. 

The Indians undoubtedly possess some religious principle, 
and believe in the immortality of the soul. They acknow- 
ledge the existence of a Superior Being ; but say, that the 
urgent business of keeping the world in order prevents him 
from paying that attention to man which he would wish, and 
numerous evil spirits are thus permitted to exercise a perni- 
cious influence, thereby causing sickness and death. With 
a view to counteract this influence, recourse is had to the 
sorcerer, piaiman, or piatra, who, by incantations or magical 
ceremonies, pretends to restore health, or to turn the evil 
from such of his dupes who pay him well for his supernatu- 
ral agency. It is therefore evident, that this individual 
exercises the greatest power over the community, and is re- 
garded with awe and respect. 



